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ABSTRACT 

This report presents findings on the early work 
experiences of youth with disabilities, part of a 5-year study on the 
transition of youth with disabilities from secondary school to early 
adulthood. The study examined trends in students' career development 
by comparing employment characteristics 2 and 4 years after leaving 
secondary school. Telephone interviews were conducted first in 1987 
and then in 1989 with approximately 800 youth who had left school 
between 2 and 4 years earlier or with their parents. Students had 
been classified as being learning disabled, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, speech impaired, or mildly or moderately mentally 
retarded. Major findings indicated: youth in all categories (except 
serious emotional disturbance) went from an employment rate of about 
50 percent in the 1987 survey to more than 67 percent employment 2 
years later; among youth employed, substantial wage and occupational 
advancement took place; and the youth tended to be satisfied with 
their jobs and to expect further advancement. Less positive findings 
included the low employment rates and lack of progress of students 
with serious emotional disturbances and the significant numbers of 
students never employed since leaving school — 20 percent of the 
emotionally disturbed, 17 percent of the mentally retarded, and 18 
percent of the speech impaired. (31 references) (DB) 
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THE EARLY WORK EXPERIENCES OF YOUTH WITH DISABILITIES: 
TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT RATES AND 40B CHARACTER^TK^S 

Ronald D'Amlco and Camilla Marder 



The transition experiences of youth with disabilities have occ^>ied an Increasing amount of 
the attention of practitionefs and researchers over the last decacto. Without actet^jate attention 
to the "bridgw" Mnkinii schooling experiences to sKjult outcomes, it is recognized, even ¥veH- 
developed and intensive programs of vocattonal training for these youth will ^1 short of fulfilling 
tieir promise of improving employment prospects. 

Several recent follow-up studies of high school exHers have begun to provide nec^sary 
data about the employment experiences of youth with dis^tities and, in particular, about the 
school experiences that facilitate their transition. Nonetheless, essential pieces of infonnation 
are still lacking. One obvious omission relates to the virtual absence of work-history data. 
Spedficalty, because most foik>w-up stucSes have collected ctetta on youth at a single point in 
time, we know little about how careers unfokl over even ji^ the few years after youth with 
disabilities leave school. This report fleshes out this pk^re by describing employment 
experiences over a several-year period for a nattonaily representative sample of youth who 
were classified in one of several d^iiity ^tegories while they were secondary school 
students. 



Bacl^round 

The Education for All Handksapped Children Act of 1975, the Carl Perkins Act of 1984. and 
other recent pteces of federal legislation have revolutionized the educational servtees received 
'jy youth with disabilities by mandatir^ that students in special education have ^ual access to 
vocational training and that they receive appropriate education aivi other services In ttie least 
restrtetive environment Although much work remains to be done, recent evktence suggests 
ttiat many schools have taken their mandate to heart For example, Wagner (1991), using data 
from ttie National iJongltiKJInaJ Transition Study, show® that a substantial percent£©e of students 
in secondary special education attend schools ttiat purport to provkfe prevocational and 
vocational skHts training to special education students. She shows further tiiat more tiian 80% 
of 1 1 tit and 12th graders took at least one course in vocational education in their most recent 
school year, overwhelmingly In regular education. AHhough ttie overall adequaqr and Intensity 
of tills coursework may be questioned {e.g.. Fatdlg. Algozzine, Sdwartz, Hensel. and Westiing, 
1985), Mltttaug. Horluchi, and Fanning (1985) report from ttie Cotorado statewWe follow-up 
study ttial most recent special education graduates found tiielr schools* special education and 
vocational education programs helpful In preparing for ttie future. 
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Nevertheiass, even a soUd foundation fm}vided to students In special education by their 
schools may prove Inadequate without provisions for t>ridgif^ the gap" t)etween schools and 
adult attabnronts (Will. 1 984). A flurry of recent worit has detsdted the Key oon^mnents of 
transition planning, including the fonmilatk}n of an Individualized transition plan for each student, 
the foiging of intera^ncy s^reements, and the provision of placement senrices (e.g., Wehman, 
Moon, Everson, Wood, and Barcus, 1988; Wehman, Kregel, Barct», 1985; Hasazi, 1985). 

As schools move to implement these recommendations, the need for comprehensive follow- 
up data for purposes of assessment and evaluation t)ecomes ottical. Without infdmiatton on 
what worHs and why, sct%>ol admintetrators are unable to fine-tune their programs and focus 
resources on intenrentions hav^ the greatest IHtely impact Fortunately, a number of recent 
foilow-up ^udies of special education exiters have begun to flit this need (e.g.. miaug et ai., 
1985; Edgar, L^ne, and Maddox, 1985; Hasazi, Qonton, and Boo, 1985; Z^mond and 
Thomton, 1985; Sitlbigton, Frank, and Cooper. 1989), including early results from the Natlonal 
Longitudinal Transition Study (NLTS). Using NLTS data, D'Amico (1991) r^rts rates of 
competiti\« paid employment for youth with disabiBties who recently left secondary school that 
range from 57% for youth classified as teaming disabled to 'inder 10% for youth classified as 
muit^ hamScapped. Among those who woric, employment is often part-time, in iow-skiti jobs, 
and at poverty-levei wages, although some youth seem to fare quite well. Encouragingly, we 
also have some evidence ttiat em^yment prospects have improved over the last generation 
(e^.. Brown, Shirs^a. Ford, Nisbet. VanDeventer. Sweet York, and Loomis, 1983; International 
Center for the Disabled. 1988). 

What is still largely teK^i^, however, is an understanding of what happens next— 4iow the 
employment experiences of youth with disabilities evolve in the first few years after they leave 
high school. This infonnation is criticai. For example, whether employment rales trend upward 
or downward obviously matters greats to our interpretation of the transitton process. Moreover, 
experiences during the first few years after youth leave school can be a critical detenninant of 
subsequent employment success. Research on youth in the general population suggests that 
protonged early jot^essness can csmo "scarring" that thereafter acts as a dr^ on subsequent 
employment and ws^es (e.g., Lynch. 1989; Ellwood. 1^2). Whether similar scarring occurs for 
youth with dteabilities has not yet been emf^ricaily established but seems likely— ^ose who 
have access to employment early in their lives can develop their work attitudes and behavk>rs. 
hone their work skills, and demonstrate their reliability to skeptical employers. Establishing a 
pattern of employment earty on, therefore, may t>e critically important 

Despite the potential importance of thift pertod, we have littie hard date on how the careers 
of youth with dtec^ilities devek)p. in one of the few studies witti tongitudinai c^. Hasazi et al. 
(1985) show ^sentlally no change in emptoyment rates for a cohort of recent exiters in one 
state who were surveyed Mce, 1 year apart. On tiie other hand. Bailer. Charles, and Miller 
(1967) suggested that the years after youth wiOi disabilities leave school are marked by a 
griKJual improvement in their employment experiences. We know from an extensive botfy of 
literaturs that such an improvement does characterize ttie transition experiences of noncoilege 
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youth in the general population. After an initial period marked iTy frequent spelts Joblessness, 
weak lat)or force attachments, and seemingly directioni^ Job hoiking (e.g.. Freectoan, 1969; 
Osterman. 1980 and 1989). their employment relationships stat^ and the job hopping 
drastteal^ tapers off. A^nting that simllcff mechanisms apply for youth vsdth disi^es, we are 
led to hope that the diswoJnt'nflJy tow employment rates <^rved In several recent fbllow-up 
studies (e.g.. the 55% reported by HasazI et ai.. 1985) will move dedsh«ly upward as youth 

On the other hand, their emptoyment outcomes very weH may remain stagnant or even 
worsen over time. Evktonce shows that few secondary sp9<M education students attend 
schools that provkle postempk>yn^t tollow-up sendees to youth with disabilities (Werner, 
1991). Therefore, youth with spedai neecte lack potenti^ hnpoilant support servk^s 
during tiie critic^ pertod when tiiey are attemptir^ to wtabllsh a toehoW In the labor market 

Moreover, to tiie extent tiiat some youth witii disiWUties experience difficulty, once they leave 
school, In retaining Jobs ttiat were arranged as part of a high school program, we might even 
see a grsKiual decline in their employment rat^ over time. 

The purpose of tiiis report is to shed furtiier light on the transition process by describir^ how 
careers unfold over several years for a cohort of recent exlters from spe(^ education whose 
schools classified them as being learning disabled, seriously emotionally disturbed, speech 
impaired, or miWIy or moderately mentally retarded. Sfwciflcally. we address ttie foliowing 
questions: 

• What were their employment rates In 1 987, wfthln 2 years after leaving secondary 
school? How had tiiese rates changed when they were relntervlewed 2 years 
later? 

• How stable do empioyr ant relationships appear to be, and why are some youtii 
Job^ss? 

• What were the characteristics of youtii who reported being emptoyed fairty steadily 
ttirough tt»ese years, and how did tiiey differ from ttiose of youtft who were never 
emplo^? 

• How did ttie types of jobs ttie youtii hekJ (In jarttouiar, ttie hours worited per week, 
occupations, and wages) change over tiie several years after ttiey left secondary 
school? 

• DkJ tiiey realize wage gains as tiiey accumulated wortc experience? What were ttie 
diaracteristics of youtii who were earning tiie highest wages? 

• Were employed youtii satisfied witii tiielr Jobs, and what were ttielr perceptions 
regarding opportunities for career advancement? 



Data and Measuiament 



Data for these analyse were collected part of the National Longitudinal Transition Study 
of Special Ei&catlon Students (NLT5). The NLTS is an ongoing stiMfy being conducted by SRI 
Intemafiomd under contract to the Office of Spedal Education Progranis (OSEP) of the U.S. 
Department of Education. As part of this study, data were collected for a national sample of 
more than 8.000 youth who were aged 13 to 21 and enrolled as students in spedai education in 
secondary schools In the 1 985-86 school year. 

The first wave of data collation occurred in the summer and fail of 1 987, when telephone 
intendews were conducted with each youth's parent or guardian (hereafter called the parent 
intenriew). tnfonnation was elidted regarding family bad^round characteristics, source and 
type of services received, whether the youth was enrolled In school (^rir^ the preceding school 
year and/or planned to enroil for the upcoming school year, recent employment experiences, 
and sodai Interactions. These data were suf^mented by infonnation abstracted from school 
records regardng the youth's course taking and perfonnance during the most recent school 
year and by a mail survey sent to administrators in the schools the youth attended regarding 
school pdides and programs and teacher and student body characteristics (see Appendix A for 
more details}. 

in the fail of 1989, a foliow-up telephone ^rvey was administered to a subset of these 
youth, or their parents if the parent deemed that ttie youth was unable to respond for him or 
herself (the youth was the f^mary respondent in approximately 65% of the cases, and a parent 
or other guanjian was the respondent in the remainir^ cases). Infomiatlon was collected 
regarding the youth's recent employment history, services received since leaving high sdiool, 
and partidpation in postsecondary education or training. The follow-up sample (hereafter 
referred to as the exlter sample) consteted of more than 800 youtti who had already left 
secondary school by the 1987 parent interview and who were dassified as learning disE^led, 
seriously emotionally distuited, speech impaired, or mikAy or moderately mentally retarded.' 
Thus, youth in the exlter sample had generally been out of secondary school for at least 2 years 
and up to 4 years by the time of the 1989 survey. 

Separate sampling weights have been devefoped to improve the representativeness of the 
full NLTS and exlter samples. These weights are designed to correct for two general sources of 
potential bias, which were ca[&ed by the deliberate oversampling of youth in some cfisabiiity 
categories when the NLTS sample was first drawn and by variations in nonr^ponse rates to the 
parent or exlter surveys for youth of different types. With respect to the first of these, deliberate 



SpcK^calV. iraluded in the oxter sampto urars an youth out of sscmdaiy school who were in these disability 
cotegofles ant/ who were not also dassffiad as having any additional impalrmant. Including ofth(q>edicaily 
impcdred, (teal, hard of hearing, visually impaired, or other health in^)aired. Eleven yoi^h also were frichided 
whose primaiy dl5^>nity classification w^ hard of hearing or ortht^icatty impaired, but whose parents or 
schools provided infomafion in 1987 Indicatir^ that their primary disability was a learning, speech, or serious 
emotional impairment 



ovarsampling was necessary because of the very uneven distribution of youth across (lability 
categories. For ex»T^, of the approximately 1 JS mQlion ^udents in ^ledal ec^tion in the 
1985-86 school year, about 57% w«ns classified as learning babied, but only 1% to 2% were in 
each of various other disability categories, acoorcfing to the 1985-86 EHA-B Child Count (U.S. 
Department of EducatKm, 1988). Based on these percent^es. if the same sampiir^ rate were 
imed for youth in attdlsabgity categories, the NLTSsanple would be expected to cwisist 
overwhetmingiy (tf youth classified as learning dteabied, whereas many other categories would 
include far too few youth to support the ^pes of analyses envisioned for the NLTS, To boost 
the number of san^ members in ttiese lower-incidenoe categories, youth In some categories 
were sampled at a higher rate than were youth classified as learning disabled. Whenthedata 
are being an^yzed and used to support tntorences to the universe of youth in special education 
as a whole, therefore, sampllr^ we^hts mi^ be used to rebalance the sample. These weif;^^ 
essentially 'Nvelght up" sample members dassifled as leamlr^ disidbled, since they were 
undersampled relative to their actual representation in the universe, and ^ve^ht down" youth in 
certain other classifications, since they were oversamf^ed. 

The sampling weights were furth^ refined to correct for potential nonresponse bias. For 
exampto. youth from ousenolds of lower socioeconomic status (SES) were more frequently 
nonrespondents to the parent sun^ey. either because their parents refused to be Intenriewed 
or because ttiey could not be located (e.g.. had no tolephonm). The parent survey sampling 
weights conect for this by Nve^hting up" sample members ckawn from demographic groups 
with h^her nonresponse rates. The exiter sun^ sampling we^hts build on the parent 
survey sampling weights, but adds a further adjustment to comect tor differentiai 
nonresponse to the exitor survey. {See Appendix A tor more details on the NLTS sample 
ctesign and weighting.) 

Data from the parent and exiter surveys have been anatyzed in a series of papers and 
reports prepared NLTS project team members. Youth with OfsabttWes: How Are They 
Doing? The First Compr^tenelve flflport of the Natlonat Lo/^fitutSnal Transition Study 
(Wagner et al.. 1991). for example, relies primarily on <feite from the parent sunrey and 
includes chapters that descrtbe the demographic and (lability-related c^wacteristics of youth 
in ail 1 1 federal special education dimity categories, their school progran^ and school 
perfonnance. and their sodai interacttor^ and living arrangements. An additionai chapter 
(D'Amico, 1991) examines the earty employment rates of both in-schooi and recently out-of- 
sdiool youth, describes the job characteristics of those who are emptoyed. and models the 
determinante of postschool employment as a function of schooling, demographic, and other 
factors.* 



* For a complete Ifst of reports and other products avaflabfe from the NLTS, see Appendix R 
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In this document, wo sssa data from tho sxiter survey to build on these earlier r^tts. 
Spedfical^, by using both parent and exitsr sun^y data, we have information on employment 
experiences collected for exitar sample members at points In time during the postschool 
perto<*-toi 1987 from the (»rem Interview and ^aln In 1989 from the exiter suwey. Itosover. 
the exiter survey cdleded some reiro^sec^ work history data, including whether the youth 
had worked 1 year before the Interview. Unking these data source enablf» us to track the 
tremS in postschool emptoyment experiences, including rates of competitive pakl emptoyment 
and job charactertettes. 

RemJits reported in this report on employment status and job characteristk:s were enveloped 
from a series of questkms in radi survey that ask whether the youth currently has a paid job 
and, if so, for how mofiy hours per week, at whsrt pay, the type of work, and whether he/she 
does this work at a place where most of the other workers are disabled. For purposes of this 
report, competitive pak) emptoyment Is defined to include working at a paki job where most 
coworkers do not have a disability. Unless otherwise noted, all results are reported after 
£9>Plylng the exiter survey sampling weights. 

All exiters were out of secondary school by the time of the 1987 survey, by deflnRion, but 
some them returned to school subsequently. To avokj having the trends In employment 
outcomes we ^bsorve influenced by the movement of some youth into or out of school, we 
further restrict the sa^^>\B to those who were out of school continuously over the period covered 
by the surveys. Effectively, this restrlctkm means that few attended postsecondary institutions 
of any kind. Of the 81 1 youth in the exiter san^ with completed interviews. 530 meet this 
ackiitlonai restriction. (Appendbc C compares these 530 with the remaining 281 exiters to 
suggest how these two groups may differ.) 

Table 1 reports the basto demograohte and other characteristics for this subsample of 
exiters. Nearly 59% of them had been categorized as learning dteabled. 30% as mildly or 
nKKtorateiy mentally retarded. 10% as seriously emottonalty cSsturbed. and 1% as speech 
impaired. A handful of re^rKtente cat^rlzed with other disabilities also were Interviewed as 
part of the exiter sample. Although the weighted frequency distribution shows that three-fifths 
of the exiters were categorized as learning disable, the unweighted distribution of sample 
cases across the various categories is much more neariy equal. 

This table also shows that about three-quarters of the weighted sample were male, about 
28% were members of minority groups, and more than 80% were between the ages of 1 7 and 
20 (In the summer of 1987). Neariy 40% had left secondary s(rfiool without graduating. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 
OF YOUTH REPRESENTED BY THE EXITER SAMPLE 



DtsabiOty category 
Leaning dteabled 
Emotionaiiy disturbed 
MHdiy or moderately mentaRy retarded 
Speedi Impaired 
Ottier 

Gender 
Female 
Male 

Ettinidty/race 

White (non-Hispanic} 
Btiffik (non-Hispanic) 
Hispanic 
Other 

school comptefion status 
Graduate 
Dropout/expelled 
Aged out 

Age In 1987 
15-16 
17-18 
19-20 
21-22 
23-24 



Standard UnweijHited 



Percent Error C^es 



58.6 3.7 199 

10.5 2,3 94 

29.4 3.4 177 

1.4 .9 49 
.1 .1 11 

25.8 3.3 153 
74.2 3.3 377 

72.5 3,4 380 

20.4 3.1 107 

4.7 1.6 21 

2.5 1.2 16 

61.6 3.7 330 

30.5 3.5 108 
7.9 2.1 87 

2.8 1.2 11 
25.4 3.3 92 
56.1 3.7 241 

13.9 2.6 165 
1.8 1.0 21 



Note: Estimates are baseti on meo*ere of the exiter sample who had been out of school continuously at least 
2 years as of the 1989 sunrey date. 
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Trends In Employment Rates 

To establish a baseline. Figure 1 reports rates of competitivd paid employment as of the 
date of the 1 967 Interview, when all those in the exHer sampte had been out of secondary 
school from a few montte up to 2 years. OveraH, Just over half (52%) were employed, but the 
rates of employment vary considerate across the disability categories. About 62% of those 
categorized as learning disable were employed, for example-^ significantty higher rate than 
for those classified as milcSy or moderately mentally retarded (35%, p < .01 ) or seriously 
emotionally disturbed (46%, p < .10).* 
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FIGURE 1 COMPETmVE PAID EMPLOYMENT AS OF THE 1987 SURVEY 

BY DISABILITY CATEGORY 



Because ratimatra in thte report are weighted to generalize to the i^^priate universe of youth in the United 
StaiM ernpk>yment rates or other descfiptive statistics a^vgm^dacmss dteatMy catago^ represent averages 
of the estimates of the si^)arate disatriBty categoric, each category weighted lay its proportionate 
reprssentalion in the rstevant pOfHilation. As Table 1 shows, these ptoportbns are very unequal. 
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What ha^spsns to these youth over the next 2 years? Do enjoyment rates trend upMfard, 
sts^Hze. or slagnate? Do those dassffied as learning disabled maintain their ad^^nta^? To 
answer these questions, we data from the 1989 survey to compute rates of con^)6titive 
paid employment for these same respondents Just over 2 years later, htoreover. the sequence 
of questions In the 1989 sun^ enables us to estimate their employment status 1 year before 
their Intervlaw. a point approximately equidistant In time between the 1987 and 1989 surveys. 
Thus, we can esflmate the en^yment status of each member of the exiter sample at three 
points in time, at apfKOximately 1 -year intsnrals. 

Figure 2 shows these trends. The results are dramatic and Important. Overall, these youth 
realized a steady and steep rise In emj^yment rales over this 2-year period, from itaJt 52% as of 
the 1 987 suivey to over 67% 2 years later (p < .01 ). Regardless of their specific /ewete of 
employment, ga/ns were pronounced for those classified as learning dteabled, mikfly or moderately 
mentally retarded, and speech Impaired. Moreover, the 1989 employment rates of youth with 
learning cfisabBlties or speech Impairments are comparable to those recorded for youth in the 
general population who are out of school and about these ages (Marder and D'AmIco, 1991). 

Doubtless, the Improved labor market conditions In the United States overall during these 
years helped. For example, the national unemployment rate for persons aged 20 to 24 fell from 
9.7% In 1987 to 8.6% 2 years later. But, regardless of the cause, the gains reatoed by youth 
with diss^ititles during this period are impressive. 

Of course, tracking trends over time using the results from two or more sun^eys must always 
proceed cautiously, because potential noncomparablHtles In the surveys can give a misleading 
appearance of change when none may have occunwJ. One noncomparabllity In the NLTS 
derives from the fact that parents were the source of Information for the first measurement point, 
while youth were the reporters of the data m 65% of cases In the exiter survey, from which the 
emptoymant rates for the final two time points were ^mated. Research conducted for youth in 
the general population demonstrates that parents tend to underreport the employment activities of 
their teenage chlWren (Freeman and Medoff. 1982). Therefore, the 1987 emptoyment rates may 
be somewhat biased downward, leading to an exaggerated upward sweep to the trend Hnes. 
Nonetheless, even the reports for the last two periods, for which youth ¥vere usually the source, 
show evWence of an upward trend for three of the four disability categories, suggesting that real 
and substantial Improvement occurred In the employment rales of these youth as they aged. 

This encouraging news must be tempered by two further cH>servatlons, however. First, 
despite the dramatic gains recorded by those classified as mentally retarded, their employment 
rates still barely exceeded 55% by the time they were 3 to 4 years out of sdiool. Second, the 
employment experiences of those classified as seriously emotionally disturbed stand out as 
deariy different. Youth In this category recorded only very modest gains over the course of the 
first year and none over the second year. In short at none of the discrete time points covered 
by either survey dW their employment rate exceed 50%, and their situation does not appear to 
be Improving. 
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FIGURE 2 EMPLOYMENT RATES AT THREE TIME POINTS (1987, 1988, 1989) 

FOR EXITERS, BY DISABIUTY CATEGORY 
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Patterns of Employment 

The pattern In employnient rates over these years provides insight Into the dynamism of 
employment experiences by capturir^ something about the movement of these youth into and 
out of jote over time. Table 2 descrft)es these patterns by presenting the percent^es of exiters 
who were employed at various combinations of the 1987, 1988, and 1989 n^asurement points. 
This table shows that a substantial number--19% overal(--were employed at none of the three 
time points, while about twice as many (38%) were employed at ail three time points. Also, as 
we would expect given the trend desoibed in Figure 2. many more youth found Jobs than left 
them. For example, 23% of the youth were employed In 1989 but not In 1987. and only 8% 
were en^yed in 1987 but not in 19^. Thus, once a youth reported being employed, he or 
she was very likely to be employed at the subsequent measurement points.* 



Table 2 

PATTERNS OF EMPLOYMENT BY DISABILITY CATEGORY 



Sl£d>le. not emptoyed 
{f^emOOO] 

Left omptoyment 

[pattamslOOandllO] 

Unst^Me 

[patterns 101 and 010] 

Found employment 
[patterns 001 and Oil] 

Stable, employed 
[pattern 111] 

N 



An 


Learning 


Emotionally 


Mental^ 


Speech 


Condmors 


Disabled 


Di8turt)ed 


Retarded 


Innalred 


18.5% 


10.8% 


28.4% 


29.8% 


19.7% 


(3.0) 


(3.6) 


(7.5) 


(5.0) 


(8.6) 


7.7 


5.9 


16.3 


7.8 


11.7 


(2.0) 


(2.7) 


(6.2) 


{23) 


(7.0) 


12.2 


12.9 


12.7 


10.9 


7.8 


(2.5) 


(3.8) 


(5.6) 


(3.4) 


(5.8) 


23.3 


20.9 


18.7 


29.3 


33.8 


(3.2) 


(4.7) 


(6.5) 


(5.0) 


(10.3) 


38.4 


49.5 


24.0 


22.2 


27.1 


(3.7) 


(5.7) 


(7.1) 


(4.5) 


(9.7) 


514 


192 


92 


170 


49 



Notes: Numbers are pencante wWi standard errors in fwrentheses. The patterns of emptoyment are Wertlflod In 
the bracketed expressions. A "O* denotes the youth was not empk^ed and a 1* denotes employment 
The firet digR of me 3-dlglt number represents employment status as of the 1987 Interview d^e. the 
second digit as of the fail of 1988, and the third digit as of the 1989 inten/iaw date. Thus. 000 denotes 
youth not employed at any of these time points. 100 denotes youth employed on the 1987 Interview date 
but nan 1986 or 1989, and so on. 



* Of course, ttrte is mrt to gainsay that there could be any anwunt of movement into and out of jobs betwoon 
measurement points. Thus, those with pattern 1 1 1 need not have been steadily emptoyed over time. In 
actuality, they coild have changed jc*s any number of times over these years and/or suffered tong or periodic 
spette of Joblessness, so tong as they were empk^ed at the three measurement points covered by the suiveys. 
On averse, however, those with fM«em 1 1 1 probably were employed more often than others and suffered less 
job turnover and/br shorter bouts erf joblessness between jobs. 
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In^rtant diflarences a^oss the dIsabQity categories are bi evktence, however. Those 
dassifiecl as learning disabled appear to have the greatest success in getting jobs, for example. 
\Mtti 50% en^Moyed at aU three time points* ^rnificantty more than thc^ in the remairting 
disat^ity dasslficatior^. among whom only about one-quarter were employmJ at aH tiiree time 
points (p < .05). Encouragingly, as with the ieamii^ enabled, about three times as many youth 
classified as mildly or moderately mentally retarcted or speedi impaired found Jobs as left them, 
which accounts for the upward trend in employment rates over time for these groups. By 
contrast, those dassified as emotionally disturt>ed left employment about as often as they found 
It; just over 16% of them had a job in 1987 but not in 1989 (a rate that is sutistantiaUy larger than 
that recorded by most other groups), and just under 19% had a job in 1989 but not in 1987. 

The pattern of employment over these years &s measured in Table 2 is defined t>y whether 
^e youth was employed at each of three discrete time points. The exiter survey also asked 
whether the youth had t>een employed itf any since leaving secondary school, and these 
results are displayed in Table 3. About 9 out of 10 youth classified as leaming disabled were 
employed sometime in the several yeare after they left secondary school, as were slightly more 
than 8 out of 10 of the youth In the remaining 3 disability categories. 



Table 3 

PERCENT EVER EMPLOYED AND 
EMPLOYED AS OF THE 1989 INTERVIEW DATE 





All 


Learning 


Emotionally 


Menially 


Speech 




Conditions 


Disabled 


Oi8turt)ed 


Retarded 


inbalred 


Percent ever employed since 


87.9 


91.9 


80.1 


82.7 


82.0 


leaving secondary school 


(2.5) 


(3.1) 


(6.8) 


(4.1) 


(8.3) 


Emptoyed aver, but not 


19.7 


15.6 


28.2 


25.8 


9.1 


at 1989 Inten^ew 


(3.0) 


(4.1) 


(7.7) 


(4.7) 


(6.4) 


Employed st 1989 


68.1 


76.2 


51.9 


56.9 


72.9 


interview 


(3.6) 


(4.8) 


(8.5) 


(5.4) 


(9.9) 


Percent never employed since 


12.1 


8.1 


19.9 


17.3 


18.0 


leaving secondary school 


(2.5) 


(3.1) 


(6.8) 


(4.1) 


(8.5) 


N 


518 


198 


89 


173 


47 



Notes: Numbers are percent, with ^andard ernoiB in parenthests. The preceding table measured emfA^ment 
sMuB at each of tfiree dbcrete time points. In oontrast. the percent ev^ emfrfoyed* bi this table, denotes 
those who were emfidoyed at any tinrie (continuous time) since they left secondary sd^ to the date ol the 
1989 int^vtow. The percentages employed at the 1909 intervriew date shown in thte table differ somewhat 
from those shown In Figure 2 becmiee of miasir^ data on the percent ever employed. 
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A cofi^<son between the percents^s currentty employed (i.e., as of the 1989 Interview) 
and the percentages ey«r employed also fells us somethtrna abom the stability of employmmt 
over tin». The difference between these r^ represents youth who once haJ but either 
lost it or qidt without finding employment eteewheie. Reaffirming the results presented In the 
prececSng table, those di^ified as learning disabled or speech impaired who ever had a Job 
ovenvhelmingly also had one at the time of the 1989 Interview. Generally, therefore, youth in 
these categories exhftilt fairly stable en[H)loyment relationships or, at least. If they left one Job 
they found a new one qulddy. Among those classified as seriously emotionally cfisturbed or 
ntildly or moderately mentally retarded, however, matters are rather different For those 
das8ifi«l as serloi»ly emofionaliy distuibed, for example, over 35% of those ever employed 
since leaving school were no longer employed at the time of the 1989 survey (l.e.. 28.2/B0.1 , 
from Table 3). Fw those das^fied as mikfly or moderately mentally retarded, the comparable 
figure is 31%. These results suggest that there was much more job turnover and/or longer 
speRs of jobiessn^ among youth in these groups. 



Reasons for Joblessnoss 

The exiter survey he^ shed light on the reasons for employment Instability by h»rtng asked 
youth fA)o were not emptoyed as of the Intervtew date but who were employed at some time 
since leaving secondary school the reason tiiey left their previous job. TTiess results are 
displayed in Table 4. Unfortunately, ceil sizes are too small to show results separately for each 
of the disability categories. Overall, however, only about 14% volunteered that they were fired, 
suggesting (if these results can be accepted at face value) that employer dissattefactlon was not 
generally a direct cause of job loss. Reasons often unrelated to Job perfomrance and beyond 
an employee's explained emptoyment separation in many cases, with 30% indicating they were 
laki off and another 18% Indicating they were in a temporary job that ended. On the other hand, 
37% of youth quit their last Job. for whatever reason. 



Table 4 

REASONS YOUTH LEFT THEIR LAST JOB 

Percent 

Cult 37.4 
Was fired 14.3 
Was Wd off 29.9 
Temporary Job ended 18.4 

N 



Note: The sample to restricted to those who were employed at some time since leaving seoondafy school but were 
not employed as of the 1989 inteiview date. 



Standard Enor 
8.4 
6.1 
7.9 

6.7 
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The exiter suivey also asked those ml currentty working (regardless of whether they ever 
were emptoyed) wtother they were tooMng for work and, if not. why. Table 5 shows that just 
over one-half of ttiose working in 1989 were looking for work and thus wouM be offk^ly 
listed as unemptoyed. Of those not k>okfaig. 18% were so-called d^ure^ed workers, persons 
who were not searching because they believed they coukJ not find work. The unemptoyed and 
discouraged workeis— presumably both able and wUOng to work--4hus jointly constitute about 
60% of those not working in 1989. Among others not emptoyed and not kx>king for work, over 
40% dkJ not want a job, 15% believed they were not able to work, 12% were incarcerated, 10% 
had parents who were against their working, 3% feared they would tose benefits, and 21% cited 
miscellaneous other reasons. 



Table 5 

PERCENT LOOKING FOR WORK AND REASONS FOR NOT LOOKING 



Standard 

Percent Error 

Looking for work 51.5 6.6 

N 166 

Reasons for not tooking: 

Cani find a job (e.g.. too haid to k>ok. no job available} 1 7.8 6.4 

Dom want to woik (e.g.. raising a famiiy) 402 8.2 

htot able to work 15.5 6.0 

Parents again^ it 10.1 5.0 

WmM lose benefits 2.8 2.7 

In jail 11.9 5.4 

Other 20.6 6.8 

N 92 



Note: Vimatfwrtto youth was iooking for wnifc was fBkad of aHthosarwtsmpio^ 

(rogardlgssofwhothorthoyhadovorbotnempbyodinthspast). Rsasons for not tookii^ were asked 
of tliose wtK> indicateci they iwere to^r^ for work. Youth could ctte muitipto reasons. 
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Characterlstles of Youth with Steady Employimnt 

What were the characteristics of youth who haa fairly regular employment over these years 
compared with those who were never employod? How do they compare with those who had 
less regular employment patterns? Table 6 addresses this issue by showing the disablUty 
dassHlcatkm, educational achievement, gender, smd length of time since leaving secondary 
school for two rategorles of youth: those regularly employed (l.e., those with pattern 111 hi 
Table 2) and those who were never en^yed since leaving secondary school. 

A look at the ctobiilty dasslflcattons of these youth shows that those dassified as learning 
fSsabied are overrepresent^l amor^ those who were regularly employed (p < .01). while those 
classified as mentat V retarded are oven^eprmnted among tho^ who were never employed 
(p < .05). In contrast to those regulariy employed, those never employed are much more likely 
to have dropped out of h^h school and to be female (p < .01 ). Differences between groups In 
the length of time since the youth left schMl are not stattetically s^nificant. 



Job Chamtaristlcs In 1987 Among Those Employed 

Overall, the results of a prevtois sectton suggest that youth (^assifled as learning disabled, 
speech impaired, or mildly or moderately mentally retarded realized steep increase In their 
employment rates over the few years* after they left secondaiy school. But, among those 
employed, what kinds of Jobs did they hold? More important^, were they realizing 
occupattonal and wage advancement over the several years spanned by the 1987 and 1989 
surveys? 

We begin the Investigation of these questions by showing, in Table 7. the hours worked per 
week, occupations, and wages for members of the exiter sample who were employed In 1987. 
at the time of the parent inteiview. As others have found (e.g., Hasazi et al., 1985), part-time 
work is quite common. Indeed, from about one-third (for those classified as learning disabled) 
to 50% (for the seriously emotionally disturbed) of those competitively employed were working 
fewer than 35 hours per week. Of thef , substantial numbers worked 20 or fewer hours per 
week, especially among youth dassifit < as sertously emotionalty disturbed. Being employed, 
whether full- or part-time. In itself may be Important because It ctemonstrates that a youth Is able 
to establteh a toehold In the labor market On the other hand, part-time workers often have only 
limited prospects for advancement and may be ctenied access to Important fringe benefits, such 
as health Insurance. 
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Table 6 

CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUTH WITH VARIOUS PATTERNS OF EMPLOYMENT 



All Regular^ Never 
Youth Employed Employed 

Percentage of youth with primary disability category: 



Lsamina dsaUed 


60^ 


75.4 


40 1 




(3.9) 


(5.4) 


(11.3) 


EmotionaUy dsturbed 


10.3 


67 


16 1 




(2-4) 


(3.1) 


(8.5) 


Mik% or moderately mentally retarded 


27.2 


16.8 


41.4 




(35) 


(4.7) 


(11,4) 


Speech impaired 


1.5 


1.0 


1.9 




(1.0) 


(1.3) 


(3.2) 


Other 


.1 


.1 


.4 




(■3) 


(.3) 


(1.4) 


Perc^nts^ of youth who were: 








Hioh school oraduates 


61 7 


695 


26 1 




(3.9) 


(53) 


(10.5) 


Hioh scIk)oI diDiXMJts 


309 


247 


545 




(3.7) 


(5.4) 


(11.9) 


Aod outs 


74 


58 


194 




(2.1) 


(2.9) 


(9.5) 


Percentage of youth who were: 








Male 


75.3 


85.5 


49.6 




(3.4) 


(4.4) 


(11.6) 


Female 


24.7 


14.5 


50.4 




(3.4) 


(4.4) 


(11.6) 


Percentage of youth who. as of 1987. had left 








secondary school: 








Less than 1 year earlier 


52.1 


50.2 


39.2 




(4.0) 


(83) 


(11.3) 


1 to 2 years eartler 


47.9 


493 


60.8 




(4.0) 


(6.3) 


(11.3) 


N 


481 


186 


66 



Notes: Figurss am column percents with starKlard errors in parenttieses. Thrae in the oolur n 'Deguteriy 

Employecr are those wW) pattern 11 1,08 identified h>Tat>ie 2. Those "Never Emptc^ed" are flwse wiw 
had been empk^ed at no tinw since toavbigseoonttoiy school, as defined in Table 3. The'MYoutfi' 
oc^unn includes thMe two groups as wail as those ever empbysd since leavit^ sdiooi, but wHh other 
patterns of empk^ent 
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TabioT 

CHARACTERISTfCS OF JOBS HELD AS OF THE 1987 SURVEY 



Percema^ of employed youth woiking: 
1 -20 hours 

21 • 34 hours 

35 or more hours 

Percentage of employed youth working as: 

Professional, managerial, and 
sales workers 

Cierteal workers (e.g., stock derk. 
secretary) 

Crafts workers (e.g.. mechanics, 
appreniices) 

Operatives (e.g.. packers, sen^ 
Nation attendants) 

Infers (e.g., grounds keepers) 

ServiM workers (e.g.. Janitors, 
foodservtee) 

Percentage of employed youth earning:^ 
Less than the mirtimum wage 

Minimum wage 

Atx>ve minimum to $5.00 

$5.01 to $7.50 

Above $7.50 



N 



AO 

CondHtons 


Learning 
Disi^ 


Emotionally 
Disturbed 


Mentally 
Retarded 


20.3 


16^ 


^.0 


28.1 


(4.4) 


(5.2) 


(115) 


(8.9) 


18.6 


19.7 


16.9 


13.7 


(4.2) 


(5.6) 


(8.8) 


(6.8) 


61.1 


64.1 


48.1 


58.2 


(5.6) 


(6.8) 


(11.7) 


(9.7) 


1 5 


1 6 


0.2 


2.1 


(1.3) 


(1.7) 


(1.0) 


(2.8) 


11.4 


10.0 


18.9 




(3.4) 


(4.2) 


(9.1) 


(6.4) 


15.5 


19.6 


9.3 


4.4 


(3-8) 


(55) 


(6.6) 


(4.0) 


11.8 


8.9 


13.9 


21.2 


(3.4) 


(3.9) 


(7.9) 


(7.9) 


24.9 


26.0 


23.1 


20.0 


(4.6) 


(6.1) 


(9.6) 


(7.8) 


35.0 


33.9 


33.5 


40.0 


(5.0) 


(6.6) 


(10.7) 


(9.5) 


12.0 


IIJZ 


1^7 


14.2 


(3.7) 


(4.7) 


(8.3) 


(7.1) 


23.6 


16.4 


47.8 


38.4 


(4.9) 


{5JS) 


(12.5) 


(9.9) 


41.2 


45.3 


27.8 


33.4 


(5.6) 


(7.4) 


(11.2) 


(9.6) 


16.8 


20.4 


4.9 


88 


(4.3) 


(6.0) 


(5.4) 


(5.7) 


6.4 


6.7 


6.6 


5.3 


(2.8) 


(3.7) 


(6.3) 


(45) 


255 


125 


49 


56 



Not©: Tabulattons are resWclod to those who were employed as of the 1987 survey. Numbers In parenttieaes are 
standard errore, with the unwe^hted sample size shown In the final raw. .fob characteristics tor the speech 
imp^red are not shown separately because of small cell sizes, but results for the 'All Conditions" column 
indude ftem, as weM es the small number of youth hi other categories. 

t Respondents were given the option of reporting earnings per hour, per week, per month, or per year. All 
responses were converted to an hourly wage metric using Information the respondent provided on ifflu«^ 
hours woiked per week. To allow for Imprecision In these conversions, the bottom category, less than the 
minimum wage." Includes those whose estimated hourly w»^b was $3.25 or less, whBe those in the 
•minimum wage* category earned $3.26 to $3.51. The feoeral minimum wage In 1987 was $3.35. 
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Apart from the hours worked per week, other job characteristtcs ateo can foreshadow 
opportunities for career advancement. Cermin ooH^tions, for examf^e, are known to impart 
greater job securfty, provide stwi^^ stonra for promotk>n, and so on. The mkidie panel of 
Table 7 shows the types of occupations hekl by employ^ youth as of the 1 987 intenriew. 

As we m^t expect for youth who had recent^ left secondary sdiooi and had no 
postsecondary training, very few were employed In professional, managerial, or sales 
positions. Somewhat more were employed in clerical jobs or as operatives or craft workers. 
Generally, however, youth tended to be concentrated in unskilled blue-coilar jobs (i.e.. 
laborers) and In service oc»jpatlons, whk^ generally offer minimal prospects for large wage 
gafris or meaningful career advancement 

There is sonne limited variation in this finding across the disability categories. For example, 
20% of those classified as learning disabled were in craft occupations, twice as many as for any 
other group. In general, however, differences a^ss the disability categories are modest or fail 
to attain statistical s^nificance. 

Finally, in the bottom panel of the table, we conskier the wa^es ttiese youth earned— 
another ^ characteristic of central importance in theic young iiv<9s. Previous research has 
suggested that persons with di^bilities often are paid poverty-ievei v^es (e.g., Siegel, 1 987). 
and the NLTS oonf^ms thte. Low earnings were quite common, with one-third overall and over 
50% of those dassifted as seriously emotionally disturbed or mentally retarded earning the 
1987 federal minimum wage or less. In each disability category, a sut>stantiai percentage 
earned above the minimum wage to $5.00 per hour, but, except for those clarified as learning 
disabled, the hourly wage dtetrttjution tapers off quickly at the higher end of the wage scale. 
For example, among those classified as learning cfisabled, 20% earned $5.01 to $7.50, but 
only 5% of those classified as seriously emotionally disturt>ed earned this much. Finally, no 
more than 7% of the youth In any category, Including the learning disabled, were earning more 
than $7.50 per hour. 



Trends In Job Charactoristics Among Those Employed 

The picture presented in the preceding section suggests that, if they worked at all, youth 
with disabilities often worked only part-time and in low-skill jobs for low wages. As 
disheartening as this evidence appears, we must bear in mind that these youth had been out 
of school only a short time when their parents were interviewed in 1937. Moreover, 
noncoilege youth in the general population dki not fare much better during this period (Marder 
and D'Amico, 1991), reminding us that the transition to employment is difficult even for youth 
In the general population and that the establishment of well-paying careers proceeds only 
gradually. 
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This observation brings home the in^)oitance of examining the evolution of careers for youth 
with disMtles as they age. We have already seen that employment rales for youth In most 
categories moved steadily upw^ over ju^ 2 years. Do Job characteristics also show a steady 
move toward full-time wvortc. more desirabto oocupatlons. and higher hourly wages? Do youth 
classified as seriot^ emotlonaily distuitsed stand out as stagnating in their employment 
experiences, as was the case with the trend in their employment rates? Answers to these 
questions can do much to improve our understancDng of the transition experiences of youth with 
disabilities. 

The clearest way of addressing tiiese issues is by comparing the diaracteristics of 
]obs held on the 1 987 and 1 989 sun/ey dates tor mose ertployed at both pofnts ki time. 
in this way, potentiai ctmng^ due to compositionai effects (i-e.. who is included in ttie 
tabulations In 1987 vs. 1989) are eliminated, and differences in the charaderlstics of jobs 
held In the two tin» periods truly represent changes In the experiences of the same youth 
asthey £^e. 

Table 8 reports the results of this compar^n for hours worlced, c»»upations, and wages. 
Along all thma amensfons, youth on amsge show evki&ice of aOvmcamnt toward steaOer 
and mors attractive enptoyment Starting with a comparison of hours worked per weeK 
reported in the top panel of the table, note the pronounced movement toward a full-time work 
week for tho^ in all categoric except mentally retarded. Overall, for example. 34% were 
employed part-tinw as of the 1 987 sunmy, but about 2 years later fewer than 1 0% of these 
same youth were emf^oyed part-time {p < .01). Many youth moved into work weeks that 
exceeded 44 hours per week (p < .01 ).* 

With respect to the occupations heW, the overall proportion employed In service or 
laborer occupations deciifwd in favor of other types of jobs (p < .05). Although many youth 
still were emptoyed in occupations that make up the bottom rungs of the occupational 
hierarchy, the direction of movement was decidedly upward. Although smaH cell sizes make 
inferences for those in each of the disability categories hazardous, those in all groups 
(except perhaps those classified as sertousiy emotionally (fisturbed) seemed to exhibit ttiis 
trend. 

Perhaps m(»t encouraging Is tiie apparent advancement in hourly wages. The percentage 
earning the minimum wage or less declined dramatically for youth in all categories, from 35% in 
1987 to 12% 2 years later (p < .01). Meanwhile, the percentage earning more than $5.00 per 
hour more tfian doubled, from 25% to 54% (p < .01). Even youth categorlzaJ as mentally 
retarded, the group witti the lowest mean wage in 1987, were earning on average nearly $1 
more per hour by 1989. 



* A wiy smaB number of youth held two or more jobs sImuManeously. Hours worked per week— and other jrt> 
characteristlce— are reported here for the job at which the youth "spends the most trme." Thus, hours spent at 
second or third jobs are not Induded in these time e^mates. 
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Tables 

JOB CHARACTERISTICS IN mi AND 1989 OF 
YOUTH EMPLOYED AT BOTH TIMES 



1987Suivtv 1989 Sunw 

AH U9fnbi9 EmolionaUy MsntaHy AO Learning EmotbnaBy ItontaUy 
Conditions DteaWatf Disturtwd Ratawted Condiitons Disablad Diatuibad Rttaidad 



Parcftntaga of empio/9d 
yoirth worMng: 



1>20houra 


13.7 


ia2 


21.4 


11.9 


2.4 


.3 


2.7 


12.0 




(4.2) 


(52) 


(10.6) 


(7.0) 


(1.9) 


(.8) 


(42) 


(7.0) 


21-34 hours 


20.7 


20.7 


21.9 


lae 


72 


4.1 


3.7 


23.4 




(5.0 


(6.3) 


(10.7) 


(9.4) 


(32) 


(3.1) 


(4.9) 


(9^) 


hours 


S9.S 


60.7 


47.6 


629 


61.1 


62.2 


7a4 


51.6 




(6.0) 


(7.6) 


(12.9) 


(10,5) 


(6.0) 


(7.5) 


(11.8) 


(10.8) 


^ or mora hours 


6.1 


5.5 


9.1 


6.5 


292 


33.4 


23.1 


13.0 




(2.9) 


(3.5) 


(7.4) 


(5.4) 


(5.6) 


(7.3) 


(10.9) 


(7.3) 


Moan hauf9 worked 


34.3 


34.4 


31.6 


34.8 


42.0 


43.3 


41.6 


36.1 


N 


197 


102 


35 


42 


197 


102 


35 


42 


Paroantage of ampteyad 
you^ woikbig as: 




















1 8 


1 8 


ft 


2.9 






a 

.o 




mara^niitf, (Etf sales 
workers 


(1.6) 


(2,0) 




(3.6) 


(2.4) 


(3.2) 


(23) 


Q 6) 


CfwiMkI woifcars 


8.6 


6.9 


15.9 


12.8 


10.8 


10.3 




13.8 




(3.3) 


(3.8) 


^.4) 


(72) 


(3.7) 


(4.5) 


(7.1) 


(7.5) 


Craft workers 


18.4 


2Z2 


152 


3.9 


21.8 


23.1 


24.6 


15.0 




(4.6) 


(«^> 


(9.2) 


(42) 


(4.9) 


(6.3) 


(11.0) 


(7.7) 


Operatives 


12.1 


&9 


22.8 


21.2 


20.9 


20.7 


14.6 


23.0 




(3..9) 


(4.3) 


(10-8) 


(8.9) 


(4.8) 


(6.1) 


(».0) 


(9.1) 


Lidx>refs 


23.3 


2S.4 


15.5 


15.0 


15.8 


18.4 


14.5 


5.6 




(5.0) 


(63) 


(9.3) 


(7.7) 


(4.3) 


(5.8) 


(9.0) 


^.0) 


Strvtoe wDikers 


35.9 


34.6 




44.2 


26.4 


22.4 


37.1 


39.8 




(5.7) 


(7.1) 


(11.8) 


(10.8) 


(52) 


(6.2) 


(12.4) 


(10.6) 


N 


208 


107 


37 


44 


208 


107 


37 


44 


PwoMitags of amfric^ 


















youtfi earning: 


















Lmstfianthe 


10.7 


12.0 


6.7 


&6 


4.8 


2.8 


7.5 


12.6 


nrinimum wage 


(4.2) 


(5.6) 


(7.2) 


(5.7) 


(2.9) 


(2.8) 


(7.6) 


(7.7) 


Minbnum ws^a 


24.8 


16.4 


47.6 


502 


6.8 


5.5 


5.1 


13.3 




(5.9) 


(6.4) 


(14.3) 


(11.6) 


(3.4) 


(3.9) 


(62) 


(7.9) 


$3.51 to$5.0Cl/hour 


39.1 


4Z1 


32.8 


29.6 


34.8 


34.7 


49.1 


28.4 




(6.6) 


(8.5) 


(13.5) 


(10.6) 


(6.5) 


(8.2) 


(14.3) 


(10.4) 


$5.01to$7.5Q/hour 


19.8 


22.3 


8.0 


ia6 


405 


412 


23.3 


45.7 




(5.4) 


(72) 


(7.6) 


(7.9) 


(6.7) 


(8.5) 


(12.1) 


(11.5) 


$7JSi otmofB/houT 


5.7 


7.1 


5.0 




13.0 


15.B 


15.0 






(3.1) 


(4.4) 


(6.2) 




(4.6) 


(6.3) 


(102) 




lUlean hourly w^e 


$4.48 


$4.67 


$422 


$a82 


$5.65 


$5.91 


$523 


$4.70 


N 


164 


81 


29 


37 


164 


81 


29 


37 



Noi»: Nwnbersfnpatsntfwsesarestmdbrderrois. 
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importantly, the ayeraga wbqb gain for youth in all categories more than Itept pace with the 
rate of Inflation, su^e^ing that a real Increase In earning power occurred. From 1987 to 1989, 
prices rose fitooul 9%. as mea^ired by chaises In the Consumer Price index. However, the 
mean wages of youth rose more than 28% overali during this same period, a rate of Increase 
that is nearly triple the rate of Inflation. Although a wage of $5.65 stiH translates into an annual 
Income of less than $1 2,000 fcM- wmme year-around employment, the rate of w^e Increase at 
least offers the hope of bem things as youth s^e. 

By the evidence presented here, then, real occupational and wa^e advancement appears to 
have occuned over just this 2-year period. Although ttiis news is certainly encouraging, we 
must be drcumspecl in noting that the trends showi In Table 8 apply, strtetly speaking, only to 
that subset of youth who were employed during both the 1 987 and 1989 survey weel(s. This 
represents less than half of the sampie overall, or 56% of those classified as learning disabled, 
30% of those dassified as seriously emotionally disturbed. 27% of those classified as mildly or 
moderately mentally retaided, and 34% of those classified as speech impaired. 

Are Wage Gains Associated with Work Experience? 

As many of us know from our own ejqjeriences, continued employment usually Is rewarded 
by perlodte wage increases; l.e., the tonger we work, the more we earn, even after earnings are 
adjusted for inflation. Although other explanations have been offered (e.g., see Doeringer and 
Ptore, 1971), the reason for thte phenomenon according to stendard economic theory is that 
workers who have worked longer have had time to hone their work skills and, therefore, are 
mort productive, and they are compensated by their employers «K»ordlngiy (Becker, 1975). 
Two kinds of work experience ha« been found to be Important: general experience, as 
measured by the total time one has worited, and tenure, or length of time one has worked for a 
given employer. 

Another way of judging whether youth with disabilities are advancing in the labor market is to 
see whether they, too, earn higher wages as they accumulate work experience of either of these 
types. If they do, it wouW sugj^st that youth with disabilities are productive workers and that 
they are receiving wage increases like their peers In the general population. If work experience 
is not related to their wages, however, it would suggest that, once they find employment, these 
youth are essentially trapped in dead-end jol» with little prospect for advancement. 

The results of the preceding section already have offered some Insight Into this issue. 
Spedficaily, we found that those employed in both 1987 and 1989 earned more In 1989 than 
they had 2 years eariier. Was it their worit experience that paid off ? In this section, we 
examine this issue on a larger sample base by estimating a wage equatton using multiple 
regression analysis. The sample includes all those who were emptoyed at the time of the 
1989 survey, and the dependent variable In the equation is the youth's hourly wage, 
measured at that time. The two key Independent variables are. first, a direct measure of 
tenure available from the 1989 survey, and coded as the number of months for which the 
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youth worked 'or his or her current en^f>loyer. The secomj key independent variable is a 
measure of general work expertence. defined as the number of points (out of three) at whteh 
the youth was erm>h^. The three points are the tmes presented earlier in Figure 2 and 
correspond to the week of me 1987 survey, the week of the 1 989 survey, and the week 
approximate 1 year before the 1989 survey (see the discussion surrounding Figure 2 for 
details}.' if either of these meamires signlficantiy related to wages, we will have strong 
evidence that youth with disabilities— at least those who find a job~-have of^rtunities for 
ad\mncement if they nmintain steady en^yment. 

To separate the effects of tii^ experiences from other factors with whk^h they may be 
confounded, we also inckJde in the rBgressk>n equation additional ind^ndent variables, whteh 
also can be expected to be related to wages: 

• Qermer. A dtehotomous variable for whether the respondent is a male is added to 
the equation to cmitroi for the fact that, at least for youth and adults in the general 
population, males earn more than female. 

• MnwHy status. A dlcholomous variable for whether the youth Is a member of an 
economic minority group also was created, it is coded 1 for youth who are black. 
Htepanic. American Indian, or other; and 0 for non-Hispante whites and Asians. 

• Head of tiousshokTs edmitkm. Thte Item, coded on a five-point scale (from 1 « 
head was a dropout to 5 « he«i mtained a postgraduate degree), controls for the 
fact that youth from higher-SES families may have higher aditevement motivations 
or may benefit from the better personal contacts of their parents. 

• Monff^ since the youth left secondary sdtool. Youth could have exited secondary 
sciiooi anywhere from 2 years to Just over 4 years prior to the date of the exiter 
survey. 

- Disability category. The nature of the youth's disability is expected to be related to 
labor market outcomes. Accordingly, three dichotomous variables are added to the 
equatton— one coded 1 for youth who mm categorized as seriously emotkmally 
disturt)ed and 0 othenwise. another coitod 1 for youth cat^rized as mentally 
retarded and 0 otherwise, and the third coded 1 for youth cs^orized as speech 
impaired and 0 othenwise. l.eaming disabled is the omitted re^rence category.** 
Thus, coeffldents estimated for the disability categoric represented by the 
variables ane estimates of the amount \sf which youth in these categories earned 
more or less than those who were teamir^ disabled, hokiing constant other factors 
in the model. 

• /a This variable is an additional measure of ability and will capture some of the 
heterogeneity within eaOr of the disability categories that previous results using the 
NLTS data have shown to exist (e.g.. Marder and Cox. 1991). 



B«caus« of \he presumed unr&IJaWnty of respondent recaH, the 1989 survey did not elicit Information on tfia total 
lengtfi of time during which each youth was employed (regardless of the employer). The variable we use. whbh 
ranges from 1 to 3, serves as a {Moxy. 

*' The handful of youth in the exiter sample who were classify as neither learning disabled, emotlmally disturbed, 
mentally rataided. nor speech impaired were omitted from the analysis. 
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• Highscht^gmckmtkHi. High school graduates are expected to rocoid more 
favorable labor n^ricet outcome than those «^o are dropouts or wh^ 

other things b^ ecpud. due to either credentialtem (Berg. 1971) or their enhanced 
human capital (Becker, 1979). 

• Youth took vocatlw^mrsmifOfk. Evidence presented elsewhere (e^., D^Amico, 
1991 ; HasazI et al., 1985) suggeste that youth with dlsabmties who took vocafionai 
coursework while in seconctery school have more favorable postschool labor market 
outcoirms. 

Results from the estimation of this model are resented in Table 9, which reports the 
regression coefficients, stiindarr. errors, and standardized regresston coeffktents. The latter 
altows us to compare the effects of different variables to see whteh are relatively more strongly 
related to the outcome. The R-squared of the model, also shown in Table 9, Is .23, suggesting 
that almost one-quarter of the variance In hourly wages te explained by the independent 
variables, a figure that te roughly comparable to wage models estimated for youth in the general 
population (e.g.. D'Amico. 1989). 

Note from the bottom of the table that tne measure of general work experience has a 
significant and large effect, with the coeffldent of .94 suggesting that youth who were emptoyed 
at al! three cfiscrete time periods earned nearly $2 per hour more than those employed only as 
of the 1 989 sun^ey, once the disability category and other factors are controlled. This finding 
suggests the importance of a steady work history for wage advancement Thus, youth who 
were able to point to a more or iw continuous record of employment since leaving secondary 
school were apparently more highly valued by employers and were able to command higher 
wages. The standardized coefficient of 27 further suggests that steady employment has a 
larger net effect than any other factor in the model. 

On the other hand, tenure has a coefficient Indistinguishable from zero, su^estlng that the 
net wage gains assodated with work experience with a given finn are nil In this santple. 
independent of more general work experience. Put differently, youth who had been with their 
current employers tor tonger periods of time had no higher wages than did youth who switched 
employers but who worked the same length of time overall. 

Notf that males earned about $.68 more than females, and minorities earned $.67 less than 
whites, once other fertors are controlled. Each additional point of mecKured IQ was worth 
about 2 cents more per hour In the labor market, but once IQ Is controlled, the wages of those 
classified as seriously emottonally disturbed, mlk«y or moderately mentally retarded, or speech 
impaired did not differ significantly from those wrho were learning dsabted (with iQ removed 
from the mo<tel. those dasslfled as mentally retarded earned a significant $1 .09 less per hour 
than those dassWed as learning disabled). Neither head of househokl's education, the youth's 
own level of education, the youth's coursework, nor months since having left school had net 
significant effects on wages. 




TMe9 

REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF HOURLY WAGE AS OF THE 1989 SURVEY 



intereept 

Backfipound attributes 
iO 

Youth is male 

Youth Is minority 

Head of househokf s education 

Months since ieft high school 

DisatJiOty category (LD is omitted category) 
Youth Is emotionally distutt>ed 
Youth is mentally retarded 
Youth is speech impaired 

Educational experiences 

Youth Is a high school graduate 
Youth took vocational education classes 

Employment history 

Tenure (months with current enptoyer) 
Eirployed at 1 . 2, or 3 points in time 

R2 

N 



Standard Standardized 



Coefticient Error Coefficient 
1.44 

.02* .01 .16* 

.68* .35 .12* 

.67* JSnr -.12* 

.07 .15 .03 

.01 .02 .02 

-.26 .40 -.04 

-.69 .45 -.13 

-.32 .51 -.04 

■35 .34 .06 

-.50 .33 -.10 

-.00 .01 -.01 

.94"' .23 .2r*' 

.228 
245 



Note: The 24S youth included in this regression are of the 290 youth \n these 4 disability categories who were 
employed and repmted an hourly vrage in 1989 (the remainir^ 45 youth had missing dida on one or 
more ind^rKJent variables). Characteristics of the 245. as they compare to ait those in the analyses 
sample for this chf^tfer, are described in Appendix C. 



Significant at the . 1 0 tevat. 
Significant at the .OS IsveL 
Significant at the .01 level. 
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in biterpreting these results, one important caution is that thte equation is estimated for youth 
tMho were no more than a few years out of secondary school. Eftects not <ri»erved here may 
very weU exert thenisehrra over a longer period of time, when the tabor inarftet's sor^ 
medianisms have had some tbne to operate. For example, it not unususd to find, for non- 
college youth in the general population who are employed, that neither high school graduation 
nor tenure is signiflcantiy related to wages In the first yeara after high school (D'Amioo, 1989). 
For okler cohorts, both education and tenure exert powerful effe^. By ihe same token, neither 
high sdiool graduation nor tenure is a significant determinant of wages In our sample, but both 
may weM become important as these youth age. 

[>espite ^ lacl( of significance of tenure, the results of the regression analysis reaffimt the 
findings from the rrauits of Table 8 that youth in the several disabUity dassificatfons covered by 
the exiter sample who maintained steady employment over these several years realized 
substantial wage gains. Once again, these youth do appear to be advancing. 

Finally, to flesh out the picture from the regression results, Table 10 presents profiles of 
youth who earned more than $5.00 per hour relative to those who earned less than this amount. 
Youth classified as teaming (fisabied were overrepresented in the group with the higher 
earnings, as were males (p < .05). RecaUing the results from Table 6, th^ were the same 
groups overrepresented among those with the most stable employment over these years. 

Youths' Perceptions of Their Opportunities 

Our examination of the trends in employment rates and job characteristics for the exiter 
sample has done much to inform our understanding of the labor market experiences of youth 
with disabilities. But for a more complete picture, we shouki not ignore what the youth 
themselves can tell us about their experiences. 

Youth who were enpfoyed In 1 989 vtrere asked a number of questions relating to their 
satisfaction with their jobs and their perceptton of opporhjnities for advancement. Affirming what 
others have found (e.g., Mithaug et al., 1985). youth with disabilities express a remarkable 
degree of satisfactfon with the present and optimism for ttie future. As Table 1 1 shows, more 
than 95% felt that they were treated well by their coworkers, and 90% liked their job at least 
fairly well. A smaller percentage, but still a substantial majority, felt that they were pakj well for 
their work. Reinforcing the positive trends described earlier, nearly 60% Nked their cunrent job 
more than the orw they heUi prevtously. Finally, 82% felt that they had the opportunity to 
advance. These firx^ngs are remarkably constant across the various disability categoric, with 
none of the differences attaining statlstte^ s^nifteanca at the .05 level. 
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Table 10 

PROFILES OF HIGH- AND LOW-WAGE WORKERS 



Percentage of youth with primary disability 
category: 

Learning disabled 

Emotionaffy d^rbed 

MUdly or moderately mer^aliy retarded 

Speech impaired 

aher 

Percentage of youth who were: 
High school graduates 

High scliool dropouts 

Age outs 

Percentage of youth who were: 
Male 

Female 

Percentage ot youth who, as of 1987, had left 
secondary school: 

Less than 1 year earlier 
1 to 2 years earlier 

N 



Overall Eam $5.00 Earn $5.01 
Emrtoyed or Less or More 



67.0 59.6 77.6 

(4.8) (6.6) (6.4) 

7.0 7.4 6.6 

(2.6) (3.5) (3.8) 

24.4 31.5 14.3 

(44) (6.3) (5.4) 

1.5 1.5 1.4 

(1.2) (1.6) (1.8) 

.1 .1 .1 

( .3) ( .4) ( .5) 

70.6 67.4 75.2 

(4.6) (6.4) (6.7) 

22.8 25.2 19.5 

(4.3) (5.9) (6.1) 

6.5 7.4 5.3 

(2.5) (3.6) (3.5) 

80.4 74.0 89.4 

(4.0) (5.9) (4.8) 

19.6 26.0 10.6 

(4.0) (5.9) (4.8) 

54.7 54.2 55.2 

(5.1) (6.7) (7.7) 

45.3 45.8 44.8 

(5.1) (6.7) (7.7) 

300 178 122 



Note: Rguras are column percents with standard errors in parentheses. 
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Overall, than, youth were weH sattefied wHh their achievements to date am) were confident 
about their opportunities for the future. However, we hasten to add once again that these 
results pertain solely- to youth in these c^at)iOty categories who were employed on the date of 
the 1 989 survey. The suiistantial proportion who were not employed aimo^ t>y definition were 
faring less well, and their attitudes can be expected to t>e rather different. 



Table 11 

JOB SATISFACTK)N AND PERCEPTIONS OF 
OPPORTUNITIES OF EMPLOYED YOUTH 





AH 


Learning 


Emotionally 


Mentally 




Conditions 


DIsalM 


Disturbed 


Retarded 


Are you well paid for your worlc?^ 


66.1% 


64.8% 


62.2% 


72.4% 


(5.2) 


(6.8) 


(11.0) 


(8.5) 


Are you treated wett by others al your |ob?^ 


95.1 


94.5 


94.4 


97.7 


(2.4) 


(3.3) 


(5.2) 


(23) 


DoyouDke your|ob?* 


89.6 


88^ 


95.4 


92.8 


(3.4) 


(4.6) 


(4.9) 


(4.9) 


Do you have chances to work y(HJr way up?^ 


61.5 


78.9 


91.1 


87.0 


(4.4) 


(5.9) 


(6.5) 


(6.5) 


N 


224 


112 


42 


51 


Do y(Hi &ke the job you now have more or le^ 










than your last Job?"^^ 










More 


59.2 


59.2 


66.6 


553 




(6.6) 


(8.3) 


(11.6) 


(12.6) 


About the same 


22.6 


22.7 


10.0 


30.7 




(5.6) 


(7.1) 


(7.4) 


(11.7) 


Less 


(18.2 


18.1 


23.4 


14.1 




(5.2) 


(6.5) 


(10.4) 


(8B) 


N 


157 


81 


35 


29 



Note: Rsspondsnts who werai^omsmguafdianswwre not a^ed these qiwsttons. Therefore, the t>8se is youth 
resporaients wfw wwe enq)k^ed as of tfte 1989 irtervtow. Results for ihosB dassSied as ^Mech bnpsdied 
are not ^wwn 99parm9fy because of smatt oeD size, tiut the resute ter^'M Condlticms' column indude 
them as wett as a smalt number of tfwse in other dteat^fity categories. 

t Percent answering yes. 

• Percent answering "very miah" or lairly weB." 

Further restricted to those who had at teaM one iob prior to their cunent one since ieavirH} high sdwol. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

tn the wak8 of recent federal ieglsiative initiativas ttiat open new opportunities for parsons 
with disabilities, practitioners ami researchers are paying increasing attention to the educationat 
experiences and subsequent early adult attainments of youth leaving special education. As a 
consequence, i number of rmnt foUow-t^ studies have begun to report data on the transition 
experiences ci this population. Drawing on the results from the 1987 sun^y, the NLTS, too, 
has added to the increasing volume of this literature. 

Given the dearth of s^tematic analyses of this population heretofore, these studies are of 
obviot^ importance. NonethelesSt a central contention of this paper is that single, point-in-time 
snapshots are often InEKtequate for tnity understanding how these youth fare and how their 
experiences con^)are with those in the general population. For noncoliege youth in the general 
population, the first few years after they leave high school are often cha&tic and marked by 
frequent Job hopping and periocSc speRs of joblessness. Only gredualiy. as youth leam about 
new labor market opportunities and develop their own work sidiis and define their interests, do 
their employment relationships st£^iize ami careere take hold. Although a cross-sectional 
picture of the early emptoyment experiences of youth in tt\e general poputatton might show high 
rates of joblessness and emptoyment at tow w^es, it is the trend toward steady and well- 
paying work that ultimatety defines their transition as being successful. 

In nke fashion, we have argued, it is essential to observe and document the trend in the 
early labor market experiences of youth with disatHlities. This paper has made a start at such 
an enterprise by reporting the trend over 2 years in employment rates and job characteristics for 
a sample who were classified as learning cHsabled, seriously emotionaiiy disturbed, mikiiy or 
moderately mentally retarded, or speech impaired. Results presented in this document show 
that youth in ait categories except seriously emotionaiiy disturt>ed realized steep gains in 
employment rates over this period. From an employment rate of just over 50% overall as of the 
1987 Sunday, more than $7% were emptoyed just over 2 years later. This s\zab\e increase 
suggests that substantial numbers found their first jobs or reduced their job turnover during this 
2-year period. 

We further showed that, among youth employed during this period, substantial wage and 
occupational advancement took place. The work week stabilized toward full-time employment, 
movement up the occupational hierarchy occun^. and hourly wages improved dramatk^aily. 
The significant and large effect of work experience on hourly wages suggests that this wage 
advancement comes with increasing work experience. Moreover, the youth themselves 
overwhelmingly evince satisfaction with their jobs and perceive the opportunity for their further 
advancement. 

In the midst of this good news, several more discouraging findings stand out. Many youth, 
especiaUiy among those classified as seriously emotionally disturbed or mildly or moderately 
mentally retarded, were not employed as of the 1989 survey. Indeed, substantial numbers had 
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never been employed since leaving school. Allhough some of this Johlessne^ represents youth 
who chose not to ¥vofk in favor of (Sufi% or other r^pon8it>ltttt^ 
unable to malo a transition to steiKiyempioymem during this sev^al-year period. Moreover, 
possible "scanfng effects" caused by their early prolonged Joblessness may reduce their 
prospects for subsequent employment success. 

Although it seen» paradoxical, there is a sense, too. in whi^ the ^sep rtee in employment 
rates fi'om 1^7 to 1989 obseived for nM>st groups sug^sts thai the school-to-worit transition 
process for youth In spedat education ^flawed. Youth categorized as teaming disabled, for 
example, attained 1989 en^yment rates that were comparable to those of their counterparts 
in the general population only because their employment rate increased bf 15 percentage 
points in the several years after they left s(^iool. Thus, whereas the mid-lifie attainments of 
persons who are learning cfodbied are reasonably good (e.g.. Horn et al., 1983). apparently 
these attainments do not come sSooxA easHy. Implicitiy. therefore, youth with disabilities are 
plying catdHJp. The recent legislative mam&ite that an students in special education have 
written transition plans a^lmowiedges that many of the tridges" between school and work 
needed to ensure a smooth transition have yet to be built 

Rnaliy. we must not lose sight of the youth in me seven disabOify categories not represented 
by the exiter sample, whose 1987 employment rates in some cases barely exceeded 10% 
(D'Amico, 1 989). We can only wonder how the employment experiences of these youth are 
progressing. Analyses forthcoming from the NLTS will focus on their experiences. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL TRANSITION STUDY 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



As part of the 1983 amendments to the Education of AO Handicapped Children M (EHA). 
the Congress requested that the U^. Department of Education conflict a national longitutfinai 
study of the transition of secondary special education students to determine how they fare In 
temis of education, employment, and independent living. A 5-year study wm mandated, which 
was to incline youth from ages 13 to 21 who were in special education at the time they were 
selected and who represented all 1 1 federal disability categories. 

In 1984. the Office of Spedai Education Programs (OSEP) of the U.S. Depaitment of 
Education contracted with SRi International to detennine a des^n. develop and field test data 
collection instruments, and select a study sami^. In April 1987, under a separate contract to 
OSEP, with supplemental funding from ^e Rehabilitation Sen^ices Administration, SRI began 
the National Longitudinai Transition Study of Special Education Students (NLTS). 

in the field of research on youth wi^ dis^llties. the NLTS is uniqi^ in sevemi respects. 
For many years, the research base on youth with disabilities has con^ted largely of studies of 
relatively few youth who were in particular disability categories, in a few school distilcts or a 
single state, or in a specific educational placement or treatment program. It has been veiy 
difficuit to paint a txoaa picture of students from this fragnYented research base. With the NLTS, 
findings are based on a large and nationally representative sample. The data presented here 
were collected in 1987 for a sample of more than 8,000 youth representing the national 
population of secondary special education student who were ages 13 to 21 in the 1985-86 
school year. The sample pennits i» to wtimate with fairly high precision many of the 
characteristics of youth with cfisat^lities and their experiences in adolescence and early 
adulthood. Further, the sample is nationaiiy representative of 1985-86 secondary special 
education students, both as a whole and for those in each of the 1 1 federal (fisabillty categories 
separately. Therefore, for the first time we Icnow what the transition experiences were for youth 
with mental retardation, for example, and how they difft^red from those of youth with orthopedic 
impairments or multiple handicaps. 

The NLTS is also unusual in its longitudinai design. The students for whom data were 
gathered in 1987 are being retained in the study, and fotlow-up data were collected about them 
In 1990. These follow-up data will enable the estimation of trends in experiences as youth age. 
For example, we will be able to describe the movement in and out of jobs and in and out of 
school that often characterizes youth in their early &Au\t years. 
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FlnaHy, the NLTS Is extramely broad in scope, gathering information on a wide range of 
charactertetics, experiences, and outcomes of youth with disabiiities. including the following: 

individual and family characteristics (e.g., demographics, disabllity-reiated 
chareujlerte^s). 

Independent functioning (e.g., residential independence, financial independence, 
functional abiWies). 

Sodai experiences (e.g.. belonging to school or community groups, sodailzing with 
friends). 

School programs (e.g., courses taken, support services provided, educational 
placements). 

School charactertetics and policies (e.g.. type of school attended, policies related to 
malnstreaming. programs avaiialHe for spedal ec^cation students). 

School achievement and con^etion (e.g., grates received, absenteeism, 
dropout/graduation behaviors). 

Employment charactertstlcs (e.g.. rates of employment, job types and duration, 
wages). 

Postsecondary education partidpation in vocational schools and 2-year and 4-year 



Services provided by the school and other sources (e.g., Job training, physical 
there^, counseling). 

Parental expectations for youth in the areas of education, employment, and 
inctependence. 

This breadth of scope provides the most comprehensive picture yet avaiiat>le of youth with 
disabilities during adolescence and early adulthood. 



Study Components 

The NLTS has four major components: 

• The parrnit^uardimi survey, in the summer and fail of 1987, parents were 
intendewed by tele^one to detennine infomiation on family badtground and 
expectations for the youth in the sample, characteristics of the youth, experiences 
with spec^ services, and the youths' educational attainments (including 
postsecondary education), en^i^oyment experiences, arKl measures of social 
integration. Parents rather than youth were selected as respondents for the first 
wave of data collection because of the need for family bacf^round infomiation and 
because, with most students stiit being in secondary school and living at home, 
parents were believed to be accurate respondents for the Issues addressed. A 
follow-up sun^ w^ conducted in the fall of 1 990, when youth were inten^lewed if 
they were able to respond. 

• St^ool FBCOfti abstracts. Information has been abstracted from students' sdiooi 
records for their most recent year in secondary school (the 1985^6 or 1986-87 
school year). This infonnation relates to courses taken, grades achieved (if in a 
graded program), placement, related services received from the school, status at the 
end of the year, attendance. IQ, and experiences with minimum competency testing. 
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tn spting 1 991 , secondafy school transcripts were sot^ht for alt youtti who were in 
secondary sdwol at any fin» since ttie 1 986-87 school year. 

• Smoyofse&miiafyspeMmiucaSmifmQmms. Schools attencled by sample 
students fti the 1986-87 school year wm surveyed for ^formation on enrolbnent, 
staffing, progranis and otiitted nrvicM offered to secorxtey ^lec^ educaton 
students, poOdes affecUng spedat educatfon programs and students, and community 
resources for the (fisabled. A similar survey Is being conducted tn 1991 fbryouthstill 
In secondary school in the 1990-91 school year. 

• Expiarmtory sitbsft/c^es. Studio involving two subsampies of youth have loolted in 
greater depth at (1) students' seoondaiy school progrmns (tt« school program 
substud^. (2) the patterns of transition outcomes Sieved youth who were out of 
second^ school (the exiter substudy), and (3) the relationship between school 
experiences and outcomes. Substudies were conducted in 1989 and 19^. 



The NLTS Sample 

The NITS sample was cor^tructed in two stages. A sample of 450 school cfistrlds was 
randomly selected from the universe of approximately 14.000 school districts sendng secondary 
(grade 7 or etovB) special education students,* which had been stratified by region of the 
country, a measure of distrid wealth involving ^e proportion of students in poverty (Orshansky 
percentile), and stuctent enroilment. ^cause not enough districts agreed to participata, a 
replacement san^te of 1 78 ackfitionat districts was selected. More than 80 zxb a-supported 
special schools serving secondary-age deaf, blind, and deaf/blind students were also invited to 
particle in the study. A to^ of 303 school cfistricts and 22 special schools agreed to have 
their students selected for the study. 

Analysis of the potential bias of the (fistrict sample indicated no systematic bias that would 
have an impact on study results when participating districts were compared with nonpartidpants 
on several characteristics of the shJdents served, partidpation in Vocational Rehabilitation 
programs, ttie extent of school-based and community resources for the disabled, tiie 
configuration of ottier education agendes serving d^ct students, and metropolis status (see 
Javltz and Wagner. 1990, for more infonnation on tiie district sample). Bias may exist, of 
course, on tactors for which data were not available for such comparisons. 

Students were selected from rosters compited by districts, which were instructed to indude 
all spedal education stuctents In the 1985-86 school year who were in grades 7 ttirough 12 or 
whose birthdays were in 1972 or tiefore, whetiier ttrey were served wittiln the distrld or outside 
the dMct (e.g.. in a state-supported residential school). Rosters were sti^ed Into 3 age 
groups (13 to 15. 16 to 18. over 18) for each of tire 1 1 fecteral disability categories, and youtii 



The 1983 Qua%EdiN»AionOat8uliK^.(QED)dsrtat»as8Wi» used to ocmstn^ CEObe 
private nonprdftfirm located in Dmver. Colorado, ^ledat educaton cooperatives and otfter special 8«vioe units 
were not sanqiM <8rectfy (83% of spedal education sf wtonts are served direct^ by sdhoal districts; Moore et al.. 
1 988). Hom¥»r, instructions to districts for oomfriRnQ student losters a^ed districts to indude on their Usting any 
students sent frcm their di^rict to such eoqMratives or ^Mdal service units. Oesp&e these instructions, some 
districts ntay havb underrepoited students served outside \h» (fistrtet 
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were randomly elected from each age/dlsabnity group so that approximately 800 to 1 ,000 
students were selected In each dIsabMity category the excer^ of deaf/blind, for which 
fewer than 100 students were ser\^ in the districts and schools included in the sample). 

in part because of the time l£9>se between sample selection and data coliectiont many 
students could not be located at the addr^ses or telephone numbers provided by the sdiools. 
Of the 12.833 students selected for the sample, about one-third could not be reached by 
tetephone for the parent interview. (For more than half of these, addiesses and telephone 
nunttwrs were not provided the schools/cSstrfcts from which they were sampled.) Thte 
relatively high rate of inability to rea^ sample members confirmed the Importance of inducfing 
hi the NLTS a substu(ty of nonrsspondents to detemnine whether those who were reached for 
the telefrfione Interview were a representativB sample of the population to which the study was 
intended to generalize. To identify whether bias existed in the inten^iew sample, interviewers 
went to 28 school districts with relatively high nonresponse rates to locate and interview in 
person those who could not be reached by telephone. Of the 554 sought for in-person 
interviews. 442 were fouiKl and inten^iewed. a response rate of 80%. A comparison of 
telephone intend respondents with In-person interview respondents showed that the 
telephone sample underrepresented lower-income households. The sample was reweighted to 
adjust for that bias, as described in the next section. 

Of the 10.369 sampled students for whom addresses or telephone numbers were provided 
by schools or districts, some portion of the needed data was collected for 84%; the response 
rates for individual components of the study were as fotlows: 



Response 
N Rate 

Parent interview 7,619 71% 

School records 6.241 60 

School survey 6.672 64 



Weighting Procedures and the Population to Which Data Generalize 

Youth with disabilities for whom data could be gathered were weighted to represent the U.S. 
population of speda! educafion stiKients In the 1985-86 school year who were in grades 7 
through 12 or at least 13 years old. Because It consists of students at various ages, the NLTS 
sample does not generalize to youth who had dropi^d out of school before that age. For 
example, the sample of 18-year-olds generalizes to youth who were 18 and still in secondary 
school In 1985-86, not to all 18-year-olds with disabilities, many of whom may have left school 
at an earlier age. 
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In performing sample weighting, three mutually exclusive groups of sample members were 
cfistinguished: 

(A) Youth whose parents responded to the telephone interview. 

(B) Youth whose parents (fid not respond to the telephone intenrtew but were interviewed 
in person. 

(C) Youth whose (events cSd not respond to either the tel^hone or in-person interview but 
for whom we obtained a record atistrs^ 

A ma}or conoem In weighting was to determine whether there was a nonresponse bias and 
to calculate ttie weights in such a way to minimize that t>ias. There was a potential for three 
types of nofiresixmse t>ias*: 

(1 } Bias attributable to the inability to locate respondents because they had moved or had 
nonworfcing tel^}lK>ne numbers. 

(2) Bias attributable to refusal to complete an interview (only 3% of those available to be 
Interviewed refused). 

(3) Bias attributable to circumstances that made it infeaslble to locate or process a 
student's record. 

Of these three types of nonresponse. the first was believed to be the most important, in terms of 
both frequency and influence on the analysis. Type 1 bias was also the only type of 
nonresponse that could be estimated and comected for. 

The magnitude of type 1 nonresponse bias was estimated by comparing responses to items 
available for the three gro^}s of respondents (after adjusting for differences in the frequent 
with which youth in different cfi^iity categories were selected and differences in the size of the 
districts selected). Group A was wealthier, more highly e(^cated. and less Okely to be minority 
than group B. in addition, group A was more Bkely to have students who graduated from high 
school than group B or C (whid) had similar dropout rates). Croups A and B were compared on 
several additional measures for w.iidi data were unavailable for group C. The youth described 
by the two groups were similar on these additional items. Including gender, employment status, 
pay. functional sidlls. association witii a sodal group, aiui lengtti of time since leaving school. 
AcQusting ttie weights to eliminate tHas in ttie income distrMion eliminated bias in parental 
educational attainment and ettinte composition, but did not affect differences in dropout rates. It 
was also detennined mat groups B and C were large enough ttiat if ttiey were treated the same 
as group A in the weighting process, ttie resulting dropout distribution would be approximately 
correct. 



' Wfl assumed thai nonrtspondsnts who oould not be located because districts did twn provide sbident names 
would have cho^n to particle at about the same rate as )»rents in districts in ymith couU be i<tentified. 
The remaining nonmspondente presume would have been dist^Hrted among the three types of nonresponse 
mentioned above. 
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Weighting was accomplished using the following steps: 

• Data from the M two groups of sample membem were used to estimate the 
income distr{|}ution for each disat)l8ty categoiy that would have tmn obtained in 
the atsenceof type 1 nonresponse bias. 

• Respomtents from all three groups were combined and we^hted up to tfte 
universe by <Ssabliity category. Weights were computed within strata used to 
select the san^ (le.. LEA size and wealth, student cfoabffity category and 
age). 

• Weights from three low-indctence dteabliity categories (deaf, orthopedicaUy 
impSred, and visually ImpalredD were acQikted to increase the effective sanple 
size. These aiSQusmientscor^istedpriinarHy of sl^htiy Increasing the weights of 
students in larger t.EAs and decreasing the weights of students in smaller LEAs. 
Respomes before and after th^ weighting ad^tatmoits were nearly identical. 
In adcfition, because there were only three deaf/blind youth from medum-stee or 
smaller districts, and they had large we^hts, they were removed from the 
s^npie to increase the effective sample size. Tht^. NLTS faults (to not 
represent the very small number of deaf/blind students in medium-size or 
smaller LEAs. 

• The resulting we^hts were adjusted so that each dteabittty category exhft}lted the 
appropriate income dtstrSHJtion estimated in st^ 1 above. These ad^tments 
were of modest magnitude (relative to tiie range of weights wittiin handicapping 
condition); the weights of tiie poorest respondents were multiplted by a factor of 
approximateiy 1 .6, and the weights of tiie wealtiiiest respondents were multiplied 
by a factor of approximately .7. 



Estimation of Standard Errors 

The statistical tables in this rep<»t present data for various subgroups of youtii witti 
disabilities, h^tost of tiie variables presented in tiie tables are reported as percentages of 
youtii, which are w<)ighted to represent tiie national population of youtti witii disabilities and 
youtii in each disability category. However, the percentages are only estimates of tiie actual 
percentiles tiiat would be obtained if alt youtti witii disabilities were included in ttie study. 
These estimates vary in how closely tiiey approximate ttie true measures ttiat would be 
derived from a study of all youtti. To aid ttie reader in determining ttie precision of ttie 
estimate, for each percentage the tables present ttie approximate standard error and the 
unwe^hted number of cases on which the statistic is based. 

The standard errors for ttie NLTS were confuted using procedures that differ from 
standard calculation routine. Such routines assume a simple rarniom sample, i-iowever, ttie 
NLTS used a stratified cluster sample design, which introduces des^ effects that reduce ttie 
precision of esttmmes for a sample of a given size, compared witti a slmj^e random sample. 
The design effects wittiin ttie NLTS affect ttie precision of estimates to varying degrees for 
different subpopulations and cSfferent variables. Pseudo-replication is widely accepted as a 
variance estimation technique in ttie presents of design effects. However, It is not cost- 
effective for estimating the standard errors of ttie ttiousands of variables and subpopulations 
tabulated in ttie numerous NLTS reports and its statistical almanacs. Therefore, pseudo- 
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rapKcation hbs conducted on a limited nuniber of variables to caUbrale a cost-effectiva 
approximation fbrmuteu using the foiiowing prcK^dures: 

• A set of 25 vari^^repr^snting the parem interview, school program survey, and 
record abstract were identified for the purpose of developing a statisticai 
approximation fomnuia; these included 16 nomine variables and 9 continuous 
variables. 

• Standard errors of the weighted means of the selected variables were estimated in 
two ways. The first procedure involved pseudo-repncation. For each ^^viable, 
standard errors were calcuimed for students hi e^ hancficap category and for the 
tot^ sample (300 stamM errors) using a partially balanced experimental design 
specifying how stiKients were to be allocated to 16 tmlf-sampies. Thesamplewas 
spilt on the basis of the school dtetricts and special school from whidi youth were 
originaliy sampled. Districts and schools were paired on the basis of enrollment and 
a measure of poverty, and one member of each pair wis assigned to each half- 
sample. Sample weighte for students were computed for each half-sample as if 
those in the half-sample were the only study participants. 

The following fomnula was used to estimate the standard error of the mean for 
students in ail concfitions: 

Standard error = [(1/16) Z|(M|- M)2j1^ 

where M} is the mean calcuiated for student in one of the 16 half-samples), M is the 
mean response calculated from the fult sample, and the summation extends over all 
16 haif-sarnples. (Note that responses to qu^tions from the school program survey 
were attached to the records of students in the responcfing schools so that means for 
these items were computed using stu(fent weight.) 

• The second estimation procedure invoh«d an approximation formula based on an 
estimate of the effective sample size for each cfisabiRty cat^ory and the total 
sample. The sampling efficiency (E) for a group was (alculated u^ng the following 
fomiula: 

E » M^^(M^^S^ 

where and S^ are the mean and standard deviation of the student weights over 
all men^rs of ttie group. The approximation formula for the standard error of the 
weighted mean of nominal variables is: 

Standard error = {P(1-P)/(E x N)l^^ 

where P is the fuli-sampie weighted proportion of "yes" responses to a particular 
question in the group, N is ttie unweighted number of "yes" or "no" responses to 
the question in the group, and E is the sampling efficiency of the group. The 
approximation fomiula for the standard error of the mean of a continuous variable 
is: 

Standard en-or « |S^(N x E)J^^ 

where S^ is the variance of responses in the group for the continuous variable 
(computed with frequencies equal to full-sample weights) and N Is the unweighted 
number of respondents to the question in the group. These fonnulas were used to 
compute a total of 300 standard errors for the same variables and groups addressed 
using pseudo-repli^on. 
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• To assess the aocumcy of the standafd errors produced these formulas, we u 
scattw plots to con^iare them with standard errors produced using pseudo- 
replication. For tx>th nominal and continuous variables, the approximate k)est fit was 
a45-degreeiine. That is, on average, the formula based on ^timates of effective 
sample size neither systematically overestlmatBd nor underestimated the standaid 
error oMalned u^ng pseudo-repQcatimi. arguing for use of the more cost-effective 
estimation fbmtulas. However, because error remains in the estimates that might 
lesult in underestimating tfie mie ^andaid errors In some instances, we toolc a 
conservative approach and muitipiied the standard errors produced using the 
estimation fomiute by 1.25. The vast majority of the standard errors so obtained 
were larger than the standard errors obtained by pseudo-replication. Thus, the 
standard errors were calculated using the effective sample size estimation formulas 
and increased by a factor of 1 .25. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FROM THE NLTS 



The National Lof^ttudinai Transition Study of Special Education Students Statistical 
Almanacs: 

Volume 1: Overview 

Volume 2: Youtti Categorized as Learning Disabled 
Volume 3: Youth Categorized as EmotiormBy [^rt}ed 
Volume 4: Youth Categorized as Speech Impaired 
Volumes: Youth Categori»d as Mentally Retarded 
Volume 6: Youth Cat^orized as Visually Impaired 
Volume 7: Youth CategtKized as Hearing Impaired 
Volume 8: Youth Categori»d as OrthopecficaHy Impaired 
Volumes: Youth Categorized as Other Health Impaired 
Volume 10: Youth Categorized as Multiply Handicapped 

The National Longitudinal Transition Study of Special Education Students: Report on 
Sample De^n and Limitations, Wave 1 (1987) 

The National Longitudinal Transition Study of Special Education Students: Data Tape and 
Documentetion 

Parents' Reports of Students' involvement with Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies in the 
Rrst Years After Secondary School: A Report from the National Longitudinal Study of 
Special Education Students 

The Transition Experiences of Youtii with Disabilities: A Report from tiie National 
Longitudinal Study ot Special Education Students 

Dropouts with Disabilities: What Do We Know? What Can We Do? 

Youth Witt! Disabilities: How Are They Doing? The First Comprehensive Report from ttie 
National Longitudinal Transition StiKiy of Special Education Students 

The National Longitudinal Transition Study of Special Education Students: Report on 
Procedures for tfte First Wave of Data Collection (1987) 



Prices and order information are available upon request. SRI International, National Longitudinal 
Transiton Study of fecial Education Students (NLTS), Building B. Room S128. 333 Ravenswood 
Avenue. Menio Park, CA 94025. (415) 859-3403. 
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Appendix C 



ACOMPARmONOFlHE 
ANAL>^ SAMPLE WITH OTHEI^ 



This repcNl represents an effort to desotw N>w youth progress in the labor maritet in the 
first few years after they have finished their schooling. According^, the decision was made to 
restrict the analysis sample to youth in the exitersample who remained out of school 
continuously from me parent survey in 1987 to the exiter survey in 1989. Thus, for exan^e, 
trends in hourly wages will not be confounded l)y the wage increase that might have been 
realized by those who obtedned a postsecondaryaploma or certificate sometime between 1987 
and 1989. nor will fluctuations in employment rates be affawm by the movement into and out of 
the lat>or market of persons who were students for part of this period. 

The disadvante^e of ttiis universe restriction is that by effective^ excluding postsecondary 
students, the analyses in this r^rt omit from consideration exiter sample nwmbere who may 
be among the most able, at least £8 measured by academic performance. Tolmpartan 
umtoretanding of these cSfferenceSi Table C-1 conq^ues the diamcteristics of the 530 exiter 
sample membere who remained out of school continuoimly ^nce 1 987 (U.. this reports 
analysis sample) with those of the remainii^ 281 exitere who did attend school during this 
period. The only significant cfifference between these groups is that the analysis sample Is 
significantly more likely to Include those classified as miklly or moderately mentally retarded 
(p < .05). Employment rates are not signiflcantiy different in either 1987 or 1 989. and the point 
estimates are almost ktontical in 1987. 

The final columns of the table report the characteristtes of those who were included in the 
hourly wage regression. By virtue of representing those in the analysis sample who were 
employed in 1989. these youth show an overrepresentation of those classified as learning 
cHsabled, males. non-HtepanIc whit^. and high school graduates. 
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Table C-1 

DEMOGRAPHIC AND OTHER ATTRIBUTES 



Disability category 
Learning disabled 
EmotionaRy disturbed 
Mildly or moderately mentaUy retarded 
Speech iiT^rad 
Other 

Gender 
Female 
Male 

Ethnicity/race 

White (non-Hispanic) 
Black (non-Mispanic) 
Hispanic 
Other 

High school completion status 
Graduate 
Dn^pout/expelled 
Aged out 

Age (as of 1987) 
18 or less 
19-20 
21 or more 

Percent in competitive paid enployment in: 
1987 
1989 



Analysis Others in In Regression 
Saniale ExiterSamtfe (Tabte9) 

Percent S.E. Percent S.E. Percent S.E. 



58.6 


3.7 


69.5 


4.6 


65.9 


5.3 


105 


2.3 


14.5 


3.5 


8.0 


3.0 


29.4 


3.4 


11.9 


3.3 


24.6 


4.8 


1.4 


.9 


3.7 


1.9 


1.6 


1.4 


.1 


.1 


.4 


.6 


— 




25.8 


3.3 


30.5 


4.6 


20.8 


4.5 


74.2 


3.3 


69.5 


4.6 


79.2 


4.5 


72.5 


3.4 


67.5 


4.8 


77.8 


4.7 


20.4 


3.1 


21.3 


4.2 


16.0 


4.1 


4.7 


1.6 


9.8 


3.0 


3.2 


2.0 


2.5 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


3.0 


1.9 


61.6 


3.7 


71.0 


4.9 


71.1 


5.1 


30.5 


3.5 


24.5 


4.7 


24.0 


4.8 


7.9 


2.1 


4.5 


2.2 


5.0 


2.4 


28.2 


3.4 


32.6 


4.7 


23.6 


4.8 


56.1 


3.7 


58.1 


5.0 


63.0 


5.4 


15.7 


2.7 


9.4 


2.4 


13.3 


3.8 


52.2 


3.8 


53.4 


5.1 


63.9 


5.4 


67.4 


3.6 


72.3 


4.6 


100.0 


0.0 


530 




281 




245 





Note: Youth vvhose characteristics are tabulated In the first two columns are those in the exiter sample who were 
out of school 0x>th high school and postsecondary sdraots) oontinuousiy (since the parent interview). The 
mWdle two columns represent the remaning youth In the exiter samf^ (i.e., those who did attemi sctooi 
during this period). The final two columns represent youth included In the regression equation reported in 
Table 9. 
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SRI International 

333 Ravenswood Avenue 

Menio Park, California 94025-3493 



(415)326-6200 
TWX: 910-373-2046 
Telex: 334486 
FAX: (415)326-5512 
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